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At the same time, she has wonderful control over them and they love to work 
with her. 

Tutuila, Samoa B. D. M. 

IS THE MODERN NURSE COMMERCIAL? 

DEAR EDITOR: In the October Pictorial Review, Dr. Charles Mayo attacks 
the training schools and the nursing profession most unjustly. All pro- 
fessions contain some members who have mistaken their calling, and it is true 
that our nursing profession has not escaped. Dr. Mayo blames the training 
schools for what he calls "over-educating," and condemns the three-year course. 
The writer of this article was one of the first three-year-course students. Then, 
and ever since then, the training schools have endeavored to meet the demands 
of the medical profession. Each year has shown big strides in the medical world. 
The Mayo brothers have been the admiration far and near for their surgery, and 
their splendid success. Could this success have been assured if a body of splendid 
women had been less educated, and therefore unable to cope with their demands? 
During an operation the nurse anticipates the wishes of the surgeon. If she 
makes the slightest slip she is a handicap to both the patient and the surgeon, 
and the after-care; surely that must count, where the nurse spares not herself 
to save life. Perhaps she is weary and fatigued from the strain, but she does 
her work bravely, and without complaint for the sake of the patient. The nurse 
is often overlooked by the surgeon; the results of her efforts are frequently lost 
sight of, and the Mayo brothers are praised, as are all successful surgeons for 
their splendid work. Nurses are taught loyalty to their superior officers. Very 
often the patient who for some reason lacks confidence in the attending physician 
regains it through the efforts of the nurse. Dr. Mayo denounces the nurses as 
a Union, and calls them the "greatest autocratic closed shop in the country." 
This attitude is most unjust. We have our rates for services rendered, a stated 
sum, for the benefit and protection of the public, with the understanding that 
we use our own judgment, according to the family circumstances. Many times 
a nurse stays over for two or three days without extra remuneration to help 
those who feel that they cannot longer afford her services. I know of many 
nurses giving this extra service gladly. It is often the very wealthy who take 
advantage of a nurse, and who try in every way to make her earn her pay, even 
giving the house maids a vacation, and expecting the nurse to meet every 
emergency. Many times a family will resent a nurse's time off duty. A patient 
complained, not long ago, that all previous nurses went out every day, regardless 
of the patient's condition, yet when this patient did not need the nurse's services, 
she expected her to act as a companion. The last nurse went out twice in two 
weeks, and yet a rest was not even suggested. The visit of the physician is 
anticipated by the patient, and great are the preparations made, so that she 
may look her best. The physician sees her for probably ten minutes, during 
which she is all smiles. The moment his visit is over she resumes her complaints, 
all her aches and pains return for the nurse's benefit, until it becomes almost 
unendurable. This does not refer to the majority of patients, fortunately, but 
demonstrates what nurses frequently have to contend with. Another case I 
would like to cite. I had a patient who continually complained of the expense 
she was undergoing in having a trained nurse, yet she often expressed the wish 
that her doctor would come every day, and she would willingly pay for such 
unnecessary calls. 

The nursing profession is called a Union because of a few members who 
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have not high ideals. These members meet the public with the spirit, "You are 
getting face value from me, and I will do as little as I can for you." This puts 
a mercenary consideration first, and is not the way a true nurse values her 
services. Was the medical profession called a Union when its members met a 
few years ago to regulate their fees, charging more, after hours? I think not. 
What can the medical profession do to increase the hospital staff of nurses, and 
to help all of the nurses to retain those ideals that Dr. Mayo says are being lost 
sight of? Our answer would be — not to forget that nurses are women, and to 
show them respect by not making unseemly jokes; by not swearing in their 
presence; by showing loyalty to the nurses, as they expect the nurses' loyalty to 
them; by not scoffing at religion, which is done invariably, and lastly, by en- 
couraging church-going, by going to church themselves when possible. The 
medical profession and the general public seem to forget or do not realize that 
there are hundreds of young women from Canada and other countries in our 
training schools. They come with high ideals and look up to the physicians for 
help. Some of us can look back to the time when we were strangers, and we 
can remember the physicians whom we respected, the men who made it easy for 
us to retain our ideals. We knew they considered their patient first, and had the 
Christ spirit. If the captain of a ship is careless in little things the crew will 
become careless, but a good captain will inspire the men to do their best. I feel 
that the training schools should arrange their Sunday morning hours so that the 
students, if they wish, may have the privilege of attending morning service. This 
would mean a matter of one extra hour. Mothers would then be more willing to 
have their daughters enter training schools, feeling that they would still retain 
the church influence to which they had been accustomed at home. The clergymen 
have neglected their duty, also the congregations, for not finding out those who 
are strangers in a strange land. They would do well to follow the example of a 
rector of a certain Episcopal church who sent an individual letter to each member 
of the graduating class, and the probation class, requesting the pleasure of their 
company at a reception and concert to meet the members of the congregation. 
The invitation was so cordial that the students could not feel that they were being 
patronized. One of the superintendent's assistants said afterward that she had 
been in the hospital for ten years, and that it was the first time she had been 
invited to a social function, and had an opportunity to meet the people outside 
of the hospital. One little probationer, after being in the hospital a few weeks, 
expressed the wish to attend the church of her people. She was told by a senior 
that there was no time for church, that the clergyman and the congregation 
were not interested in her, and if she went she would be patronized. Naturally 
she was discouraged and grew careless, and her ideals were soon lost sight of. 
She became mercenary, and when she graduated and entered the homes of her 
patients, her extravagance and general undesirability cast a shadow on nurses 
in general. If a nurse has opportunities to meet people outside of her profession, 
if these people are generous and social and cordial and invite her to their homes, 
thus giving her a touch of home life, it would mean much. Eventually the people 
would be amply repaid by her appreciation and her broadened outlook on life, 
besides giving her some outside interest, and something to think and talk about 
other than her hospital work. Thus the spirit of Florence Nightingale would 
permeate and influence the nursing staff in our hospitals, and would help 
materially to decrease the undesirable members. 

In closing, let me appeal to the physician, the clergy, and to the public in 
general to help us to raise our profession to the high standard that Dr. Mayo 
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fears is being lost. Our nursing profession will be then as always, one of God's 
noble works, and caring for the sick will be a sacred privilege. 

Massachusetts. E. G. M. 

TWO SIDES TO A QUESTION 

DEAR EDITOR : Have read in your Journal of a "terrible item of interest" * 
regarding ten years' imprisonment for a nurse for having "Patriotic Re- 
publican Sympathies." Would it not have been advisable, less misleading, to add 
the fact which was given in the press that the said nurse was driving an automo- 
bile containing high explosives? Had the car been filled with surgical dressings, 
instruments, etc., the lady in question would be entitled to the sympathy of the 
whole world, but such was not the case. Is it not a nurse's privilege to bind 
up the wounded and tend the suffering, without thought of politics, religions or 
country, and not to help in forwarding the destruction of human life? Then 
surely she is no more worthy to follow the "Lady of the Lamp." Probably the 
foregoing is unworthy of publication, but it is written by a graduate nurse who 
has nursed among many peoples, be they so-called friend or foe, and above all, a 
lover of justice. 

England. G. M. S. 

1 Page 38, October Journal. 

A COURSE FOR INDUSTRIAL NURSES 

DEAR EDITOR: The Health Department of the City of New York is con- 
sidering giving a course of twelve lectures to nurses engaged in industry, 
or desiring to enter industrial establishments. 

The course will conclude with a written examination covering the subjects 
touched upon in the lectures. The value of the course would be materially 
advanced if field work could be included. All nurses interested will please com- 
municate with Christine R. Kefauver, R.N., Acting Supervisor, Division of 
Industrial Hygiene, and state what day of the week would be most convenient, 
whether afternoon or evening is preferred, and whether field work is desired. 

New York. Christine R. Kefauver. 
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